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most valuable part of the whole Report. It is complete, accurate, and 
well digested. Only an official investigation could have brought out the 
facts so completely, and very few such investigations have had their 
results presented in such good shape. 

A few pages are devoted to the comparative volume of state and inter- 
state traffic, and to the effect of water competition, which is perhaps 
somewhat overestimated. Of much greater importance are the sections 
analyzing the complaints against the railroads and the principles on 
which railroad charges are based. As the result of their analysis, the 
Committee reach the following conclusions : (1) That rigid legislation is 
impracticable. (2) That publicity is the most effective remedy for 
abuses of railroad power. (3) That a national commission is needed 
to secure such publicity, and to use the necessary discretion in enforcing 
such laws as may be passed. 

The Committee's bill provides for the establishment of a commission 
of five members, with power to enforce publicity of rates and investigate 
complaints against the railroads. It rigidly prohibits personal discrimi- 
nation, and generally prohibits the more serious forms of local discrimi- 
nation ; but, under the latter head, it gives the commission power to 
make exceptions. In this respect it differs from the well-known Reagan 
bill, in which no such exceptions are allowed. It also differs from the 
Reagan bill in not prohibiting pools. On the whole it is an excellent 
bill ; it avoids the two opposite dangers, of being so weak as to be 
meaningless or of being so strong as to be unenforceable. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that it may pass. 

Arthur T. Hadley. 



Railroad Transportation: its History and its Laws. By Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the State of 
Connecticut, Instructor in Political Science in Yale College. New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1885. — iv, 269 pp. 

The History of Bimetallism in the United States. By J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy 
in Harvard University. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1886. — 
x, 257 pp. 

These two books are perhaps the most notable contributions of the 
past year by American authors to economic literature. Mr. Hadley's 
book is a thorough and exhaustive discussion of the railroad problem. 
I say exhaustive advisedly, for the author goes into the history of rail- 
roads, describes the evils connected with their management, and dis- 
cusses all the proposed schemes for remedying these evils. We have 
here the experience of the United States, of England, of France, 
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Belgium, Austria, and Italy. We have displayed for us the good and 
the bad sides of the system of private ownership, of state ownership 
complete or partial, of state control, and of railroad commissions with 
greater or less power. The general impression left by the book is one 
with which probably most men, who have looked into the question at all 
carefully and with unbiassed minds, will sympathize : viz., that the 
problem of railroad competition, monopoly, and rates is one of enormous 
difficulty ; that the extreme of state ownership is a solution which has 
by no means been so successful abroad as to commend itself to us for 
adoption ; and that our best course in this country for the present is to 
go slowly by appointing commissions, similar to those in Massachusetts 
and New York, for the purpose of investigating abuses and arousing 
public opinion. No one can say, however, that the book does not 
recognize the evils of railroad management, while at the same time it 
recognizes the seriousness of the problem and the difficulty of finding a 
solution which shall be for the best permanent good of the community. 

Professor Laughlin's book is also exhaustive in the treatment of its 
subject. He not only gives the monetary history of the United States, 
but by means of elaborate tables and charts shows the relative pro- 
duction of gold and silver since the discovery of America, discusses 
the causes of the fall in value of silver, and the effect of the drain of 
silver to India, of the demonetization of silver by Germany, and of the 
formation of the Latin Union. Finally, he discusses the legislation of 
1878 and the present situation. His position on the main points 
of controversy is easily determined. He does not believe in the appre- 
ciation of gold; he thinks that the cause of the decline in value of 
silver is the decreased demand for it, owing to the preference of civilized 
nations for gold ; he does not think that the demonetization of silver in 
1873 was accomplished in an underhand way; and he does believe that 
the present coinage of silver dollars should be stopped. 

These books now are notable in two respects. In the first place, they 
are notable as contributions to the discussion of two very important 
economic questions, of which the one is pressing for solution at the 
present moment, and the other promises to loom up in the imme- 
diate future. The way in which these questions are discussed has been 
indicated above. It is an encouraging sign that the younger American 
economists are neither writing mere college text-books, nor confining 
themselves to the question of free trade and protection, which has 
hitherto monopolized so large a share of our economic literature. 

But these books are still more notable in a second respect, viz., 
method. Both authors employ the historical and statistical method of 
political economy, and do it consciously and avowedly. Mr. Hadley 
says in his preface : 
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It [the book] aims to do two things: first, to present clearly the more 
important facts of American railroad business, and explain the principles 
involved ; second, to compare the railroad legislation of different countries 
and the results achieved. The two things need to be viewed in connection 
with one another. The attempt to manage railroads without regard to public 
policy, or to legislate concerning railroads without regard to the necessities 
of railroad business, results in disastrous failure. 

Professor Iaughlin in his preface says : 

And yet it was my hope that the effect of an historical inquiry in suppress- 
ing some of the theoretical vagaries of the day might be realized by showing 
what our actual experience with bimetallism has been, in contrast with the 
assertion of some writers as to what it may be. The practical lessons from 
facts in such a subject are more instructive than the suppositions of theory. 

Both authors take the ground therefore that the true way to discuss 
economic problems is to study the past experience of mankind and see 
what that teaches us. It may be objected that such has always been the 
method of political economy in dealing with particular questions, and 
instances to this effect may be cited from Adam Smith down. Never- 
theless, it may be asserted that under the influence of the political 
economy which has until recently been taught in this country, the answer 
to the railroad problem would have been simply the theory of non-inter- 
ference ; and to the silver question, Gresham's law. That these authors 
find it profitable to make such extensive inquiries, not only in respect to 
our own experience, but also in respect to that of other nations, shows 
that we are awakening to the real complexity of economic problems, and 
to the fact that their solution is not reached by citing a so-called prin- 
ciple from a standard text-book. Neither does the common objection 
to this method, viz., that it gives us great heaps of facts but no definite 
conclusions, seem to be justified by the present instances. No one can 
read the two books without seeing clearly that both Mr. Hadley and 
Professor Laughlin have, in their own minds at least, reached very defi- 
nite conclusions. It is to be hoped that this method will commend 
itself more and more to the younger school of American economists, so 
that we may have searching and thorough inquiries in all directions and 
thus lay the foundation for a genuine New Political Economy. 

Richmond Mayo Smith. 

The Scope and Method of Economic Science. By Henry Sidg- 

wick. London, 1885. — Small 8vo, 57 pp. 
System der Naiionaldkonomie. Ein Lesebuch fur Studierende. 

ByGuSTAvCoHN. Bd.I. Grundlegung. Stuttgart, 1885. — 8vo,649pp. 

These two masterly works mark an important epoch in the contest 
between the old and the new political economy. Professor Sidgwick 



